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THE DIVINE IMAQE 

in recent years there has been growing recognition that the 
religious language of the Judeo-Christian tradition is over¬ 
weighted with masculine symbolism. It took shape in an era of 
patriarchal domination, first in Hebraic and Jewish society, then 
in the Roman Empire. As women today become aware of their! 
femininity as a major style of being human, they quite properly * 
resent this. Male theologians have pointed out that masculine 1 
pronouns are used for God simply because some pronouns have 
to be used; the statement is annoying, if also reasonably correct. 
Christianity always taught that sexual distinctions are not really ( 
applicable to the transcendent mystery we call God. But the ! 
manward aspect of that mystery, the perennial experiences of 1 
Divine calling, providence, shepherding, communion, made it , 
necessary to continue to speak of God in personal terms. “He” is 
at least more adequate than “It.” 

Even prior to the twentieth century, however, there were f 
straws in the wind pointing to feminine rebellion. Mother Ann 
Lee, founder of the Shakers (1736-1784), claimed to be the i 
second appearing of Christ, “Ann the Word,” sent to comple¬ 
ment the work of Jesus. The Lord Jesus stood before her in 
prison and became one with her in form and spirit, “my head 
and my husband, and I have no other.” She had already found 
her earthly marriage intolerable. Mary Baker Eddy, who married | 
three times, also claimed a direct revelation but in less personal 
terms. In a newspaper interview late in life (1901), she de- 
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dared that “the manhood and womanhood of God have already 
been revealed in a degree through Christ Jesus and Christian 
Science, His two witnesses.” 1 “In divine Science we have not as 
much authority for considering God masculine, as we have for 
considering Him feminine, for Love imparts the clearest idea 
of Deity.” 2 Her spiritual interpretation of the Lord’s Prayer, 
opening with “Our Father-Mother God,” is used in Christian 
Science services and must effectively condition any Scientist’s 


religious consciousness. 

Mary Baker Eddy went to extremes in denying the reality of 
evil and the material world, but we find her balanced view of a 
Father-Mother God right and valuable. There is a bizarre trend 
today in the direction of a concept of God as entirely feminine. 
Jokes about this were current even during the Woman Suffrage 
movement fifty years ago, and a cartoon on “God Made Woman 
in Her Image,” caricaturing Michelangelo, was recently used by 
some Women’s Lib members as a Christmas card. The absurdity 
of such ad-hoc revised symbolism is evident when we reflect 
that male and female are biologically interdependent, so that 
neither would make sense without the other. And if we take a 
,close second look at our tradition, both Biblical and post-Bibli- 
cal, we will find both. Masculine symbols are dominant and male 
theologians have frozen them into patterns of abstraction; but 
the feminine images are also there, awaiting that fuller appreci- 
/ ation for which we were not ready till now. What is needed is to 
[ redress the balance by restoring the feminine to its proper im- 
\ portance in the over-all pattern. 

V There is no need to propose a new twentieth-century charter 
for this venture. There is one already available, and Mary Baker 
' Eddy did not miss it, in Genesis 1:27. 


l! 


“God created man in his own image, 
in the image of God created he him, 
male and female created he them.” 


1 Norman Beasley, Mary Baker Eddy (New York, 1963), p. 304. 

2 Science and Health with Key to the Scriptures , on Gen. 1:27. 
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The rest of the Creation chapter is written in stately prose. This 
verse is poetic in form, perhaps quoted from a still older tra¬ 
dition. Hebrew poetry follows rules of parallelism, as illustrated 
in the Psalms. The thought of the first line is repeated in slightly 
different words in the second, and the third if there is one, or if 
a further thought is added it is still something implicit in the first 
statement. “Male and female” is not a change of subject; if He 
created man male and female, it was because bisexuality some¬ 
how belongs to His own image. 

This fact was recognized by early rabbinic commentators, one 
of whom concluded that God made Adam androgynous, later 
separating him into Adam and Eve. A parallel myth of man’s 
original androgyneity appears in Plato’s Symposium , where it 
symbolizes a lost state of wholeness. In our own time it is 
recognized that while individuals belong to one sex or the other, 
we are all androgynous in the sense of having both male and 
female hormones, as well as potential character traits tradition¬ 
ally associated with both sexes. 

Some decades ago a Roman Catholic missionary, Joseph 
Winthuis, returned to Europe from the South Pacific and caused 
a stir by his diagnosis of the indifferent success of Christian mis¬ 
sions over the years, with the social conflicts and dislocations 
produced by them. The complementarity of the two sexes, he 
said, dominates the whole world view of these peoples. That a 
solitary male God without a consort, necessarily incomplete, 
should claim to be a Father who begot a Son, strikes the prim¬ 
itive as nonsense; and it seems equally bizarre to the mentality 
of sophisticated Far-Eastern cultures. Psychotherapists find that 
even in the West, many suffer neurotic distortions from the lack 
of an adequate concept or symbol of the feminine aspect of 
Divinity; the over-emphasis on masculine values blocks their 
capacity for relationship and their road to wholeness. 

Perhaps we should say at this point that the Quakers were 
historically not troubled by the imbalance of sexual symbolism 
applied to God, because Friends more than most were in a 
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! position really to know that God was Spirit. If they called Him 
“He,” they knew they did not mean that He was a patriarchal 
despot, an implacable Judge, or a leader in crusades against the 
infidel. To those still nourished chiefly by the Friendly tradition 
! the whole question may seem irrelevant. It is only to those of us 
conditioned by more problematic forms of Christianity, or to 
those who approach the whole Judeo-Christian phenomenon 
from outside, that the question becomes important. In the 
j Friends’ life style a rare degree of equality between men and 
women was insured by their realistic acknowledgment of “that 
of God” in every human being. The Inward Light, a reality 
present to their individual and collective experience, was no 
more masculine than it was feminine. Men and women were 
equally open to its leadings, and the balanced quality of their 
family life developed accordingly. The problem under discus- 
: sion would not spontaneously emerge among Friends, except 
as they are challenged today by unprecedented winds of change. 


THE CONTRASEXUAL BALANCE 

* archeology yields abundant evidence that from Paleolithic 
times, from the Mediterranean lands to the Indus Valley, the 
ultimate source of life was felt to be maternal. Religion centered 
in the mysteries of birth, fecundity, and nutrition. The earliest 
symbols are crude female figurines suggesting pregnancy, no 
doubt used as fertility charms or amulets to assist childbirth. 
Burial customs in some places also indicate a belief that the dead 
would be reborn from the earth. To the primitive mind, woman 
was the producer of life; the role of the male partner was not 
immediately apparent. 

In the Neolithic period the maternal principle was personi- 
/ fied as either a single Great Mother or several goddesses with 
| specialized roles. The Snake-goddess of Minoan Crete was de- 
' picted as Earth-mother, Mountain-mother, Mistress of Trees, 
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Lady of Wild Beasts, and Goddess of the Hunt. With the rise of / 
agriculture and cattle-raising in Mesopotamia and Egypt, god¬ 
desses such as Ishtar and Isis evolved. The essential role of the 
male spouse was now recognized, but in Western Asia the god 
was usually subordinate to the Queen of Heaven, Mother of 
gods and men, as her servant or son. She was the effective agent 
in the rebirth of vegetation and the increase of animals or hu¬ 
mans; she was the cow-goddess who nurtured kings with her 
milk; she was also the goddess of the dead, or else her sister. 
Earth goddesses were usually also moon goddesses. There were 
triune goddesses representing the stages of feminine life as the 
Maiden, the Mother, and the aging Hag-Witch, corresponding 
to the crescent, full, and waning phases of the Moon. The 
Greek Hecate was also defined in triune terms, as Queen of 
heaven, of earth, and of Hades. 

In the cosmopolitan Greco-Roman period the Goddess pre- ! 
sided over the issues of life and death in a new way. There was 
widespread syncretism between the various local versions; a long, 
poetic passage in Apuleius celebrates Isis as including them all. 

By this time the communal and earthy fertility aspects had fallen j 
into the background. The so-called mystery religions offered 
symbolic roads to an individual, spiritual type of salvation, re¬ 
lease from the flesh and rebirth into immortality. This transmu- ; 
tation took place in the mysteries of Demeter at Eleusis and in 
Isiac cults throughout the Empire. The image of Isis especially 
was to influence the early-medieval image of Mary; but this is . 
getting ahead of our story. 

Moses and the Hebrew prophets encountered matriarchal O" 
religion at a time antedating these other-worldly refinements. 
The indigenous Mother-cult of Syria-Palestine was expressed in * 
comparatively crude fertility rites, incompatible with the growing 
moral sensitivity represented by the prophets. Over several 
centuries they carried on a heroic struggle to depose Baal and 
Astarte in all forms, local or imported, to win Israel’s exclusive 
loyalty to a God disentangled from procreative processes. But 
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even as they rejected divinization of the sex principle, they ac¬ 
knowledged a polarity of gender or “contrasexuality” on the 
transcendental level in other ways. 

The Creation story in the first chapter of Genesis seems to be 
designed in deliberate contrast to the creation myths of Babylon. 
The battle led by the Sun-God, Marduk, against Mother Tiamat 
(the salt seas, the watery chaos, the primeval dragon), after 
which he constructs a universe out of her dead body—also the 
myths of Ishtar, the morally dubious Goddess who produces all 
life from her own substance—are swept off the board. Instead, 
the One God serenely creates a cosmos by His word alone, un¬ 
challenged and unresisted. He makes it out of a watery chaos 
called tehom ( tiamat, the deep), but this is no goddess. Neither 
is the resultant earth. Sexuality and fertility are not His attributes 
but His inventions. Nature is separated off from God and made 
available for man’s use according to Divine command, even for 
man’s “dominion.” 

Some Old Testament scholars see this story as a radical secu¬ 
larization of the earth; reduced to a mere creature, it is deprived 
of the holiness that earlier cultures revered. Critics of the Judeo- 
Christian tradition are right that it has been read that way, and 
opened a door not only to scientific investigation but to irrespon¬ 
sible exploitation of earth’s resources. The devil can always 
quote Scripture for his purpose. Nevertheless, the Bible con¬ 
tains other passages that instill reverence and a sense of steward¬ 
ship, and a sensitive reading of the Genesis chapter itself sug¬ 
gests that earth is holy, though in a way that was then entirely 
new. 

The earth of Genesis is a living creature, still mysteriously 
maternal, cooperating with the Father-God. This actual earth, 
including (or with her twin sister) the sea, is depicted as a vivid¬ 
ly alive mother-being who, unlike mythical goddesses, exists 
in fact. She brings forth what God commands, forms of life 
which, like their mother, continue to bring forth. Sometimes 
God commands, while earth and sea do it; at other times God’s 
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creation by word and earth’s bringing forth seem to constitute a 
joint creative act. The discarding of polytheism actually made 
it possible for man to contemplate more directly the wonder of 
that continuing miracle, the animate world of Nature. Accord¬ 
ing to Genesis this complex structure of creativity, itself a crea¬ 
ture, comes initially innocent from the hands of God. The earth, 
like Mary in the fullness of time, lets it be unto her according to 
His word, in a gracious, yielding, womanly obedience, an obedi¬ 
ence that shares in the primal creative joy. 

Later, however, earth becomes involved in the tragedy of 
Adam and Eve. According to Gen. 3:17ff her original generosity 
is frustrated and blighted on their account—by God; it did not 
occur to the writer that it might in the long run be done by man. 
Eve, the human “mother of all living,” becomes the next fem¬ 
inine entity with whom God has to deal, this time not obedient 
but lured into estrangement. The story of our first parents’ diso¬ 
bedience is a myth so subtle and rich in ambiguous overtones 
that even in these times of unbelief new literary treatments of it 
appear year by year. It may be, and should be, read experi¬ 
mentally in other terms than the traditional. Isn’t a certain 
amount of disobedience necessary to a child’s growth? Is the 
serpent really the devil, or something less sinister? Is God really 
so naive as to tell them not to put beans up their noses and then 
be surprised when they do it? or to feel Himself threatened by 
their curiosity and lese-majeste? Or does He deliberately pro¬ 
voke the disobedience, in complicity with the serpent, because 
He wants to get the tortuous pilgrimage of human history under 
way, because whatever it costs, it will be worth it? 

In any case, from the wandering sons of Eve He chooses Him¬ 
self a people. He devotes special attention to their deliverance 
from slavery; their rigorous education through Moses, the pro¬ 
phets, and attendant circumstances; their political develop¬ 
ment and overthrow; their spiritual refinement in the crucible of 
exile. The prophets speak of Israel as a son of Yahweh, but at 
more length as His unfaithful bride. The marital relation be- 
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] tween sky-god and earth-goddess, so basic to the fertility cult, 

I is replaced by the marital relation between an intensely ethical 
I God and the community He loves. But the contrasexual balance 
gives way to precarious unbalance, because Israel is an adulter¬ 
ess. “She did not know that it was I who gave her the grain, the 
wine, and the oil,” He mourns in Hosea 2:8—so she peren¬ 
nially falls back on the earlier-known, less demanding nature- 
gods, who care very little about personal morality or social jus¬ 
tice. Furthermore, the two Hebrew kingdoms were so situated 
that they were driven to make repeated defensive alliances with 
one major power against another, which involved the acceptance 
of their gods. This too was denounced by the prophets as adul¬ 
tery. Yet even as Israel suffers the whole brunt of Yahweh’s 
wrath, and her existence as a free nation is ended, the prophets 
promise her survival in the Babylonian exile, reborn to a new 
and permanent faithfulness. 

The post-exilic prophecies of the so-called Second Isaiah and 
his “school” (Isa. 40-66) were written after a few Jews were 
back in Judah but many were widely dispersed. This man sees 
more clearly than any earlier prophet, and lyrically proclaims, 
not only that Israel must have no other gods besides this one, 
but that only this God exists. (The Genesis creation story was 
written in the same century, ca. 500 B.C.) This God of incom¬ 
parable power, beauty and grace, the sole Lord of a marvelous 
cosmos and of human history, is out to redeem not only Israel 
but all the world through Israel. The prophet speaks of Israel 
as the (masculine) Servant, whose task it is to teach the world 
about God, but also speaks of Mother Jerusalem or Zion. Her 
warfare is ended and her sin pardoned (40:2); the Lord has 
turned from His wrath and reaffirms an everlasting love for the 
“wife of his youth” (54:6-8). 

Chapter 62 rings the changes on the theme of triumphant mar¬ 
riage in several different aspects; nature, man and God are 
caught up in the great reconciliation. The promised land is 
again fertilized and made fruitful; the returned sons of the land 
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marry her in the spring ploughing (a widespread ancient idea), 
and God rejoices over His ransomed people as His bride. In 
66:7ff Jerusalem becomes explicitly and rhapsodically a mother; 
all in a moment, before she has any time for labor pains, she 
brings forth a new nation which will include “all who love her.” 

But in the midst of her triumph, suddenly it is God who plays 
the mother role. Earlier (in 42:14) He had declared, “Now I 
will cry out like a woman in travail”—will gasp, pant, and lash 
about, destroying any mountains, vegetation or rivers that might 
hinder the delivery of His people into their own land; it is He 
that brings them to rebirth. Again in 49:14f, He replied to Zion’s 
complaint: “Can a woman forget her sucking child, that she 
should have no compassion on the son of her womb?” Even 
these may forget, but He won’t. In 66:12f, the mother role shifts 
from Jerusalem to God and back again. “For thus says the 
Lord ... As one whom his mother comforts, so I will comfort 
you; you shall be comforted in Jerusalem.” 

Since the danger of Israel’s relapse into paganism is now out¬ 
grown, it becomes possible for a prophet to find mother-love 
even in the austere God beside whom there is no other. But here 
it is not so much an experience as a hope, a hope which has to 
be deferred to some future consummation of history. Until then, 
must all the symbols of suprapersonal motherhood—discarded 
goddesses, a blighted earth, an unjust society, a faithless mother¬ 
land, a dubious “church”—be creaturely, imperfect, even dras¬ 
tically negative? Not so. In the Wisdom literature we find a 
different answer. 


SOPHIA, THE FRIEND OF MAN 

the old testament wisdom literature consists primarily of 
the Book of Proverbs and two Apocryphal works, Sirach and 
The Wisdom of Solomon. Wisdom books are as a rule ascribed 
to Solomon, traditionally the first sage, but usually they are 
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collections from many sources over many centuries. As we have 
seen, the prophetic books were forged on the anvil of historical 
crises. The teaching of the sages matured in less troubled times 
and took a more serene view of God and the world, especially 
of the individual’s ability to live the good life and find himself 
suitably rewarded by his society and his God for so doing. 
Job and Ecclesiastes, however, are also wisdom literature, repre¬ 
senting protests against the complacent optimism of the more 
orthodox teachers. 

The word “wisdom” in Proverbs is used with various shades 
of meaning, referring to proverbial folk wisdom, types of skill 
or cunning, prudent maxims, moral maxims, kingly capacity 
for wise rule, or the over-all quality of insight or understand¬ 
ing. When this last is personified, we might suppose it is done 
only for poetic effect. But one passage, in which Wisdom speaks 
in the first person, carries theological implications. 

“The Lord created me at the beginning of his work, 
the first of his acts of old . . . 

Before the mountains had been shaped, 
before the hills, I was brought forth . . . 

When he established the heavens, I was there, 

when he drew out a circle on the face of the deep . . . 

When he marked out the foundations of the earth, 
then I was beside him, like a master workman; 

and I was daily his delight, 

rejoicing [lit. playing] before him always, 

rejoicing in his inhabited world 

and delighting in the sons of men.” 

(Prov. 8:22-31) 

According to this, Wisdom is a created entity, first of God’s 
creatures, who assisted in the rest of creation. If the later verses 
suggest that she reflects, however “spiritually,” the earlier image 
of a goddess-consort, we find that some Old Testament scholars 
go to great lengths to explain this away. Ancient scholars as 
well as modern seem to have been uneasy; there are also Hebrew 
versions which do not have “I was daily his delight;” throughout 
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the last four lines it is Wisdom who is delighted, her delight 
being in the world that has been created. Still, if she was like a 
master workman, she supplied plans for the cosmic order as an 
architect would advise a king; and being an adult, her play 
(given the connotations of the Hebrew verb elsewhere) would be 
the loveplay from which the universe was born. But the word for 
“master workman” has the same consonants as a word for “little 
child,” and some ancient translations take it that way. In that 
case she would be a daughter, God’s Wisdom in its exuberant 
beginnings, laughing and playing before Him like a child. 

Even if the original did carry a fleeting suggestion of marital 
joys, nothing more is said about it. The principal point through¬ 
out the book is Wisdom’s affectionate concern for mankind. She 
is a teacher and counselor, the tireless instructor who teaches 
man how to live. “She is a tree of life to those who lay hold of 
her” (3:17), a tree of life and true knowledge in one. She stands 
in contrast to the “foolish woman,” the personification of apos¬ 
tasy, which might involve either literal or symbolic harlotry. In 
contrast to the furtive revels to which Madam Folly entices the 
unwary. Wisdom offers a sumptuous feast and invites all passers- 
by. “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom” (9:10), 
fear principally in the sense of reverent awe. Sober as her pre¬ 
cepts may sound, her fruits are riches, honor and long life; in 
place of false, death-dealing pleasures she offers spiritual nour¬ 
ishment and joy. 

The book of Sirach (or Ecclesiasticus) was written in Greek 
around 180 B.C. It reflects a type of Judaism staunchly devoted 
to the Law but open to cosmopolitan influences. In Greek, Wis- j 
dom becomes Sophia. She is said to be inscrutable, known only j 
to God, yet He has “poured her out upon all his works” and j 
“rained down knowledge and discerning comprehension” on j 
individuals. Again she is a tree, her branches are long life, and ! | 
her fruit satisfies. To fear the Lord is not only her beginning but 
her full measure and crown. She stands in the heavenly assembly 
and offers an extended self-portrait: 
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“I came forth from -the mouth of the Most High, 
and covered the earth like a mist ... 

Alone I have made the circuit of the vault of heaven 
and have walked in the depth of the abyss . . 

From eternity, in the beginning, he created me, 
and for eternity I shall not cease to exist.” 

(Sir. 24:3-9) 

At first enthroned in heaven, she involved herself with man. 

“In the waves of the sea, in the whole earth, 
and in every people and nation 
I have gotten a possession.” (24:6) 

The evidence for this is that other peoples also have wisdom 
I literature. But the Lord told her to settle in Israel, and her full 
expression there turned out to be the Law, the Torah given 
; through Moses: “All this is the book of the covenant of the 
Most High God” (24:23). (The Torah in turn was personified 
* by later writers as God’s feminine consultant at the Creation.) 

The Wisdom of Solomon is a brief work of the first century 
B.C., from the cosmopolitan Jewish community in Alexandria; 
; Greek influence pervades the book. It describes Wisdom as a 
spiritual entity highly exalted, yet living intimately with man. 
Solomon, that archetypal sage, is said to have taken her as his 
bride—though if he did, we can only comment that he was not 
particularly faithful to her. Later chapters describe how she 
protected Adam, Noah and Abraham, how she led the children 
of Israel out of Egypt and educated them. But her universality 
is also emphasized. 

“For she is a breath of the power of God, 

and a pure emanation of the glory of the Almighty . . . 

For she is a reflection of eternal light, 
a spotless mirror of the working of God, 
and an image of his goodness. 

Though she is but one, she can do all things, 

and while remaining in herself, she renews all things; 

In every generation she passes into holy souls 

and makes them friends of God, and prophets . . . 
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For she is more beautiful than the sun, 

and excels every constellation of the stars . . . 

She reaches mightily from one end of the earth to the other 
and she orders all things well.” 

(Wisd. 7:25-8:1) 

Here she is seen unambiguously as more than a “created” 
being. She is His Wisdom, after all, as truly an attribute of God 
Himself as the Word (Logos) or the Holy Spirit; in fact she 
is identified with both. Greek Logos and Hebrew Wisdom were 
closely parallel concepts in all but gender. 

In the New Testament, though Jesus once implies that he and 
John the Baptist are children of Wisdom (Luke 7:35), she is 
otherwise equated with the Logos, which is Christ (1 Cor. 1:24, 
Col. l:5ff), and loses her feminine identity. But Eastern Ortho¬ 
doxy names its mother church in Constantinople Hagia Sophia, 
Holy Wisdom, and a few Eastern theologians have tried to rein¬ 
state her as a principle distinct from Christ. There have also 
been pioneers of the inward ways who took Sophia seriously, 
notably Boehme and Soloviev. 

Jacob Boehme (1575-1624), the shoemaker of Gorlitz, was 
both mystic and philosopher, as Howard Bri nton showed in his 
comprehensive study, The Mystic Will . (“Philosophy” literally 
means “love of Sophia.”) Boehme, while a devout Lutheran, 
had a profound sense of mysteries in the world of Nature which 
Lutheranism did not account for, and found friends who intro¬ 
duced him to various underground currents of thought. In his 
reconstruction of the inner evolution of God-universe-man, the 
heavenly Virgin Sophia plays many different roles. At first an 
empty mirror of the formless Abyss, she becomes in turn the 
Mother of God, the Divine Imagination, the model of the uni¬ 
verse (like Plato’s world of forms). Eternal Nature in its actual¬ 
ization, man’s heavenly genius, bride of the soul, and mother of 
the reborn. 

Boehme also speaks of Sophia as an aspect of the Divine 
which he himself has experienced. 
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“The Virgin has given me her promise not to leave me in my 
need ... As I lay upon the mountain at midnight and all the 
trees fell over me, and the storm beat upon me, and Antichrist 
opened wide his jaws to devour me, she came and comforted me 
and wedded herself to me.” 

“I am thy bride in the light [she tells him] and thy longing 
after my power is my drawing to myself. I sit on my throne, but 
thou knowest me not. I am in thee, but thy body is not in me . . . 
I am the light of the mind.” 

Sophia was the image of God in which Adam was created, which 
left him at the fall. But she knocks inwardly at the door of man’s 
soul, or “hovers outwardly before him” in the beautiful or awe¬ 
inspiring aspects of the natural world, awaiting his acceptance 
of her as both Bride and Mother. “As God bears his Son the 
Light, as Mary bore Jesus, the Virgin must bear the new man. 
Out of the same virginity from which Christ was born must we 
all be bom.” 3 

When American Shaker theologians worked out the impli¬ 
cations of their experience of Ann Lee’s ministry, they rejected 
the Trinity and asserted a Duality, revealed through a dual reve¬ 
lation in human form. “The true order and origin of our exis¬ 
tence is from an Eternal Parentage.” “As Christ through Jesus 
manifested God as Father and Power, so Ann Lee by the second 
appearance of Christ through her has manifested God as the 
Eternal Mother and Wisdom.” 4 They felt that this unlettered 
blacksmith’s daughter’s dealings with human problems were 
such as “only Divine Wisdom could inspire.” 

Vladimir Soloviev (1853-1900) was perhaps Russia’s most 
outstanding philosopher. Long before he read Boehme he must 
have known about the icon of Sophia in Novgorod Cathedral, 
how the Russians built temples to her in the Middle Ages and 
“worshiped this mysterious being as the Athenians once wor¬ 
shiped the Unknown God.” His metaphysics as well as his prac- 

3 Howard Brinton, The Mystic Will (New York, 1930), pp. 178f, 201. 

4 John H. Morgan, “Eternal Father-Eternal Mother in Shaker The¬ 
ology,” Inward Light , Spring, 1973. 
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tical religious endeavors were rooted in three visions of Sophia, 
his “eternal Friend.” The first occurred in Moscow on Ascension 
Day when he was a boy of nine. At twenty-three, when he was 
a student in London, she appeared to him in the reading room 
of the British Museum. He was elated, but grieved that he saw 
her so dimly; so she directed him to go to Egypt. “He met her 
this time alone in the desert at dawn, when the transfigured 
and reintegrated Universe appeared before him in its original 
splendor and glory” 5 —a vision of “all that was, and is, and ever 
shall be,” with earth’s oceans, woods and mountains visible be¬ 
low him as if seen from the stratosphere, all comprised in one 
supernal image of feminine beauty. 

Thereafter Soloviev devoted his life to the restoration of this 
fallen world to the transcendent state of unity that God in¬ 
tended. He was the first ecumenist of the nineteenth century, 
throwing himself into the cause of the reunion of Christendom— 
principally Eastern Orthodoxy and Roman Catholicism, but 
intending later to draw in Protestants and Jews. In his youth 
he envisaged an unbroken progress toward “deification of the 
world,” but his later years were shadowed by premonitions of 
twentieth-century disasters. He felt, however, that both the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception and Comte’s “religion of 
humanity” pointed to a rediscovery of Sophia. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT AS MOTHER 

in the wisdom of Solomon we read: “For wisdom is a kindly 
spirit” (RSV), or in an earlier translation, “a spirit that loveth 
man.” A few lines further on, “the Spirit of the Lord has filled 
the world,” and is “that which holds all things together,” (Wisd. 
1:6, 7). Wisdom is not only a spirit but the Spirit, the “breath 
of the power of God,” who “enters holy souls and makes them 


5 Nicolas Zernov, Three Russian Prophets (London, 1944), p. 121. 
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friends of God and prophets” (Wisd. 7:25ff). 

The Spirit of God appears in the earlier Old Testament books 
in various connections—anything from the fury that empowered 
Samson to kill a thousand men with the jawbone of an ass 
(Judg. 15:14f) and the frenzy that fell upon Saul as he joined 
a company of primitive prophets (1 Sam. 10:10), to the lucid 
inspiration that moved the great literary prophets. But it is not 
noticeably feminine (though grammatically it is), nor is it that 
? which holds all things together. Till now, the feminine principle 
that unifies the world has been Wisdom. Only this late Apocry¬ 
phal work identifies the Spirit with Sophia, though one earlier 
passage may have been taken as a hint. 

H In the Genesis creation story (written 500 B.C.), in the be- 
| ginning when darkness was over the deep, “the Spirit of God 
iwas moving over the face of the waters” (Gen. 1:2). This has 
been a subject of heated controversy among committees of trans- 
" lators in conclave. The primitive meaning of ruach is breath, 

1 and the primitive idea of the breath of God is a powerful wind. 

; The fully developed meaning is that of the Spirit as found in late 
prophets and psalms, the Wisdom of Solomon, and the New 
Testament. The New English Bible opts for a “mighty wind” 
that blew across the waters, accomplishing nothing in particular 
but heightening the description of chaos. The Revised Standard 
Version and the Jerusalem Bible keep the traditional rendering, 
“Spirit of God.” This is justifiable whatever the original writer 
meant, since it was understood throughout our era as meaning 
that Spirit which was involved in the creation and could be 
taken poetically as feminine. 

Since the Hebrew verb is a general word for all kinds of 
motion, the RSV ca utiouglyJragslates it “was moving.” But it is 
used elsewherfToFbirds that hover or flutter over their young; 
the Jerusalem Bible has “hovering.” A related Syriac verb can 
mean “brood?’ The suggestion is that of a mother bird brooding 
on the mythical cosmic egg, a chaos which hatches out a cosmos. 
\ If God as Father created by a word of command, God as Spirit 
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mothers the world into being. The suggestion is stronger if the I 
Spirit is associated with a dove, though this may not have oc¬ 
curred till New Testament times. 

In the New Testament the Spirit descends upon Jesus at his ' 
baptism in the form of a dove. Centuries before, doves had been f’ 
the birds of the Mother-Goddess, expressing her gentle, pacific,/ 
loving aspects; there is no evidence for direct derivation of the ■ 
idea, but the coincidence may be noted. The other major mani- 1 
festation is at Pentecost, in the sound of a mighty wind and : 
tongues of fire that rested on the apostles. To be “filled with 
the Spirit” was no uncommon state thereafter. Speaking in 
tongues at Pentecost is said to have meant utterances in lan¬ 
guages unknown to the speaker but known to listeners present; 
later in some of Paul’s churches it flourished in the form of 
ecstatic utterance in no known language. Other manifestations 
were prophecy and miracles of healing. 

In all this the concept of the Spirit is transmuted by the al¬ 
chemy of a unique series of historic experiences from a broad 
cosmic principle to a specific dynamic associated with Christ 
and his resurrection. In our own day C.G. Jung has identified 
the Holy Spirit with Sophia, and we have seen that he has 
Scriptural warrant for doing so; but to those who have concen¬ 
trated on the New Testament it must seem a bit strange. We may 
regard the New Testament phenomena as indicating a specific 
phase or expression of Wisdom/Spirit which can and does recur 
(as in the present Pentecostal movement), but is not applicable 
to all times and places. The fruits of the Spirit listed by Paul 
in Gal. 5:22, however, are consonant with universal Wisdom: 
“love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
gentleness, self-control.” 

According to John 14-16, Christ promised to send his disci¬ 
ples another Comforter, or more accurately “Counselor,” the 
Spirit of Truth, to instruct and lead them. This Spirit is surely ' 
dose to Wisdom, but is masculine. In the New Testament the : 
Spirit is masculine where it is personal at all (in Greek it is 
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neuter). What really clinched it in the creeds was that spirit us 
in Latin is masculine. Only in fringe sects whose writings are 
mostly lost was the Spirit still thought of as feminine. A curious 
saying from a lost “Gospel according to the Hebrews” is quoted 
by the Church Fathers, in which Jesus declares that his mother, 
the Holy Spirit, took him by the hair and carried him to Mount 
Tabor. 

In any case the all-masculine Trinity became dogma. Even so, 
the thought of a feminine Holy Spirit recurs spontaneously in 
circles that probably never heard of it as an ancient minority 
report. Genevieve Parkhurst, a minister’s wife, some years ago 
was healed of cancer through a vision of Christ. Later, with 
Glenn Clark’s help, she was led into a healing ministry. In her 
first book she speaks of an insight that came to her “in the 
silence.” “At last I realized that the Holy Spirit is the Mother 
Heart of the Holy Trinity.” We all need a mother’s teaching 
skills; and we need someone “on whose breast our tears may 
fall unashamed.” 

“For every yearning God has made provision for its satisfac¬ 
tion. There must be a Divine Mother . . . The Catholic Church, 
wise to recognize this need, has made provision for such approach 
through Mary . . . But every Christian should have the mother 
love of the Holy Comforter.” 6 


MARY AS MEDIATOR 

the most obvious and effective way in which Christendom 
reinstated the Divine Mother was in the veneration of the Virgin 
Mary and doctrinal developments around her, both in Eastern 
and Roman Catholicism. Protestants generally reject all this be¬ 
cause the Scriptural basis is so slender. The Lucan narrative de¬ 
picts Mary as accepting the birth-miracle in a spirit of obedience 

6 Genevieve Parkhurst, Healing and Wholeness Are Yours (St. Paul, 
Minn.), 1957, p. 34. 
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and high devotion, but all four Gospels agree that her under¬ 
standing of her Son’s nature and ministry was limited (Luke 
2:48fF, Mark 3:21, 31 ff, John 2:1-12), that (at least on the 
face of it) she bore other children to Joseph, and became fully a 
follower of her Son only after his resurrection. The exaltation 
of Mary did not get under way immediately; she is mentioned 
in the second-century Apostles’ Creed simply as evidence that 
her Son was not a merely mythical Savior-God like those of the 
mystery religions, but a man in history born of a human mother. 

The earliest Christian feminine symbol was not Mary but the 
Church—the heavenly Mother Jerusalem (Gal. 4:26f), the 
Bride of Christ (Eph. 5:32), the sun-clothed Woman in travail 
(Rev. 12:1-6). Besides being the new Israel, the Church was 
the second Eve, Mother of all living, mediating spiritual life 
from Christ, the second Adam; or the Virgin Mother of those 
reborn through baptism, nourishing them with the milk of the 
Logos. But these attributes of Mother Church were also dis¬ 
cernible in Mary. She too was the Second Eve, who by her 
obedience undid the disobedience of the first Eve, bearing the 
Seed that would overcome the serpent as predicted in Gen. 3:15. 

The belief in her perpetual virginity, her bodily Assumption 
into heaven, and her exaltation as Mother of God all began in 
popular piety before the fifth century, but the title, “Mother of 
God,” was officially affirmed as orthodox dogma only after long 
controversy, at the Council of Ephesus in 431. From then on, 
she was increasingly venerated in her own right; like the ancient 
goddesses she was now Queen of Heaven. The Eastern Church 
came to associate her with Sophia, whose femininity and primary 
importance had been maintained by the Gnostics as also by 
worshipers of Isis (who called her Sophia) all the time the 
Apostles and early Church Fathers were ignoring her. Even the 
Roman Church, though to less degree, eventually accepted 
the association with Sophia sufficiently to use the Wisdom read¬ 
ings from Proverbs 8 and Sirach 24 on the feasts of the Im¬ 
maculate Conception and the Assumption respectively. (Both 
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are in the first person; to most of the faithful, presumably the 
speaker is Mary!) 

Mary’s endowment with Divine Wisdom was less important 
to Christendom at large, however, than the emotional values in¬ 
volved. In the early centuries of monastic fervor, Mary became 
the object of the sublimated devotion of ascetics and celibate 
priests, as she still is. And as Church became unequally yoked 
with Empire, enforcing mass conversions of whole peoples, its 
hierarchy rigidly authoritarian, its theologians defining the 
Trinity in terms more and more abstract, they effectively re¬ 
moved Christ from the sphere of human feeling. Whatever un¬ 
derstanding, compassion, maternal tenderness, even earthy 
humor, the common folk once found in Jesus of Nazareth, 
they now had to find in Mary. Only she was close enough to 
their hearts to mediate between them and a remote, relentless 
Deity. 

By the thirteenth century in Europe, the devout humility of 
the young Jewish mother was completely lost in the majesty of 
the Queen, who was the true determiner of human destinies 
since her power to intercede with the Trinity was limitless. 
Adored by earthly monarchs, nobles and commoners alike, her 
chief monument was Chartres Cathedral, but she also dominates 
most other ecclesiastical art of the Middle Ages. As Henry 
Adams describes her unforgettably in Mont-Saint-Michel and 
Chartres , she had all the feminine charm, esthetic tastes, and 
arbitrariness of the great queens of France, but infinitely more 
power, and a warm personal interest in her humblest followers. 
According to the legends she would stop at nothing to secure 
a place in heaven for her devotees, regardless of their deserts 
otherwise. 

It was around that time that the doctrine of Immaculate Con¬ 
ception was introduced: the tenet that even Mary was conceived 
in the womb of her mother Anne, not virginally to be sure, but 
miraculously freed from the otherwise universal taint of original 
sin by the retroactive grace of her Son. By the nineteenth century 
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it had won general consent among Roman theologians and 
was announced as a dogma by Pope Pius IX in 1854. The other 
tenet that Mary was taken up bodily into heaven, defined by Pius 
XII in 1950 as the dogma of the Assumption, went all the way 
back to New Testament Apocryphal legends and had long been 
accepted also in Eastern Christendom. Neither was Biblical, of 
course, but both were admissible under the principle of evolution 
of dogma. Doctrines merely implicit in Scripture and the earliest 
tradition, it is believed, may be gradually made explicit as the 
Spirit leads the Church into all truth. 

Catholic scholars and the hierarchy are in tension with pop¬ 
ular piety at some points, though not all. In the last 150 years 
there have been a remarkable number of “apparitions” of Mary 
(Paris, La Salette, Pompeii, Lourdes, Fatima), leading to forms 
of devotion that Rome after initial resistance and careful in¬ 
vestigation found it wise to approve. Since most of them were 
experienced by children or simple folk in uneducated rural com¬ 
munities, the reported words of Mary were colored by the 
limitations of the culture involved, and strengthened the im¬ 
pression among non-Catholics that Mary is worshiped super- 
stitiously as a goddess. But the fact is that highly educated 
Catholics too have had profound experiences of communion with 
Mary, and responsible theologians are clear on the point that 
she is not and never was a goddess—though historically and 
psychologically she had to fill the place of the lost goddess in 
the hearts of many Christians. Theologians and common folk 
agree that she plays a needed mediatorial role between alienated 
souls and the God they find so difficult to approach directly. 
The next dogmatic definition quite possibly will call her 
“mediatrix,” or else “co-redemptrix,” since it is believed that 
she actively shared her Son’s redemptive suffering on the cross. 
But rather than a goddess, she is a divinized human. 

The Eastern Churches have been more willing than the Ro¬ 
man or Protestant to think in terms of apotheosis: “God became 
man that man might become divine.” But support for it can be 
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found in Scripture, and Mary may be regarded as the first hu¬ 
man being in whom this miracle is wrought. There have been 
Christians who would say that Jesus was the first to whom it 
happened; Paul speaks of him as the “firstfruits” of a new hu¬ 
manity (1 Cor. 15:23). But on the basis that he was essentially 
God incarnate who came down from heaven, Mary was the 
first divinized human, the first who totally received him in faith 
and was transformed by him. She thus became a mediator be¬ 
tween the whole Trinity and mankind, Mother of all Christians 
and archetype of the Church. Her life story of feminine re¬ 
ceptiveness to God’s gift of Himself, her gracious obedience, 
her suffering love even to the death of the cross, and her hu¬ 
manly incredible triumph, constitutes a paradigm of the way of 
transformation which any faithful individual is ultimately called 
to follow. Mary can lead us to God precisely because she is not 
God; however closely she may reflect and approach the mystery 
of Divinity in its feminine aspects, she is still on our side of the 
fence. 


THE SHEKINAH 
AS PRESENCE IN EXILE 


still another version of the feminine mediating principle be¬ 
tween God and man developed in post-Biblical Judaism. The 
abstract noun sfikinah, literally “indwelling,” does not appear 
in the Bible but the related verb does. Mishkan (the dwelling) 
was one name for Moses’ desert tabernacle, the tent of meeting. 
God’s presence was manifested in quasi-physical terms in the 
burning bush, more spectacularly in the Cloud of Glory first 
seen on Mount Sinai, then in the tabernacle and later the temple. 
In the first few centuries A.D., Aramaic versions of the Old 
Testament introduce the word “Shekinah” (like Heaven in the 
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Gospel of Matthew) as a reverent circumlocution for God. In 
Exod. 25:8 the Lord’s words, “I will dwell . . become “I will 
let my Shekinah dwell among the children of Israel.” 

In Talmudic literature from the third century on, she is fem¬ 
inine in more than a grammatical sense. Theoretically she is 
omnipresent in the world, but more often she is physically local¬ 
ized. The Jerusalem temple was built to be her permanent home. 
When this temple was desecrated and destroyed, the Shekinah 
wandered to the desert or perhaps the Mount of Olives, waited 
vainly a few months for Israel to repent, then for awhile with¬ 
drew to heaven. After decades of exile, partial return and the 
building of a second temple, some say she visited it intermittent¬ 
ly. When this too was destroyed in 70 A.D., she moved on to 
the principal synagogues of Babylon, where she not only ap¬ 
peared from time to time but made herself audible in the sound 
of a bell. She was believed to be a comforter of the sick, a 
helper of those in need, and especially tender toward repentant 
sinners. She would descend and rest upon any who performed 
good deeds, even if they were pagan idolaters, and would also 
“rest between” worthy husbands and wives. In this period both 
the Holy Spirit and the Shekinah are mentioned in the sense of a 
feminine entity who talks back to God, urging Him to mitigate 
His wrath against sinners. On the other hand the Shekinah can be 
a disciplinarian herself, and is sent by Him on punitive missions. 

The full flowering of the Shekinah doctrine, or should we say 
the Shekinah experience, came about through the complex late- 
medieval phenomenon known as Kabbalism. This was partly a 
magical movement and partly mystical in the highest sense; it 
was somewhat frowned upon but never “excommunicated” by 
the leaders of Jewish orthodoxy. Since the Shekinah accompan¬ 
ied her people through centuries of exile and mourned with 
them (she was seen by one mystic in widow’s garb by the Wail¬ 
ing Wall), she came to be identified with the ideal Israel, the 
faithful Community which awaited redemption. According to an 
eminent Jewish scholar, the fact that the Shekinah as a feminine 
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? element in Divinity “obtained recognition in spite of the obvious 
difficulty of reconciling it with ... the absolute unity of God, 

! and that no other element of Kabbalism won such a degree of 
: popular approval, is proof that it responded to a deep-seated 
i religious need .” 7 Among the common folk of Eastern European 
Jewry, she was felt to be “a wifely and motherly, passionate and 
compassionate female divinity ... no mere symbol or eman¬ 
ation, but a great heavenly reality whose shining countenance 
shoved the theoretical doctrine of the Oneness of God into 
the background .” 8 

Eastern Europe seems to have been especially fertile soil for 
veneration of the feminine principle; but Kabbalism started in 
Spain, and an especially notable group of Kabbalists settled 
in Safed in sixteenth-century Palestine. They used to go out in 
procession at dusk on Friday evenings, into the hills and fields, 
to greet “the Sabbath Queen.” “The Shekinah” is not a widely 
current expression among Jews of today, but a moving hymn to 
the Sabbath Queen is still sung on Friday evenings in synagogues 
around the world. 

“Come, my friends, to meet the Bride, 

Let us receive the face of Sabbath . . . 

Come, O Bride, come, O Bride!” 

In the principal classic of Kabbalism, the Zohar, not only 
two (or three) but ten attributes or aspects of God are dis¬ 
tinguished, some masculine and some feminine. Among them 
is Wisdom, now masculine, paired with feminine Intelligence. 
The ten Sefiroth are thought of as flowing into one another in a 
subtle, intricate pattern of Divine evolution-within-Himself, re¬ 
flected in turn in the physical universe and in man. The tenth 
and final “face,” the most highly evolved, the most expressive, 
the most humanized , is the Shekinah—who is the Kingdom, the 

7 Gershom Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism (New York, 
1961), p. 229. 

8 Raphael Patai, The Hebrew Goddess (New York, 1967), pp. 161f. 
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mystical Community, the Queen, the Bride. But due to a pri¬ 
mordial Fall long antedating Adam, the Shekinah is in exile 
while the world lasts. The banishment of the Jews from Spain 
in 1492 renewed their acquaintance with the horrors of exile 
and intensified their sense that the whole of human life is con¬ 
ditioned by it. “Life was conceived as Existence in Exile and in 
self-contradiction.” Redemption and reunion with God could ! 
come about only through death, repentance and rebirth. The , 
individual soul goes through many stages of exile, requiring re- | 
peated reincarnations. “The exile of the Shekhinah is not a 
metaphor, it is a genuine symbol of the ‘broken’ state of things 
in the realm of divine potentialities ... To lead the Shekhinah 
back to her Master, to unite her with Him, is the true purpose of 
the Torah.” The fulfilling of every commandment, the perfor¬ 
mance of all good actions, are to be done “for the sake of uniting 
the Holy One, praised be He, and his Shekhinah, out of fear and 
love.” 9 In this type of mysticism the emphasis actually shifts 
to the healing of God through human action, rather than the 
other way round. 

In the Hasidic movement in Poland in the eighteenth century 
from which Martin Buber derived spiritual nourishment, there 
was a special emphasis on discerning the Shekinah’s hidden 
presence in morally confusing situations. Men of mystical in¬ 
sight were called upon to clarify them, to lift her “from the very 
dust of the road” and cause her “to re-approach her Source.” 
Buber wrote a beautiful chronicle, apparently based on fairly 
copious records, about two gifted leaders in this movement, en¬ 
titled in English translation For the Sa ke of Heaven. Leaving 
aside its fascinating political and historical allusions, the story 
brings out the relevance of the Shekinah doctrine to marital 
love. In Judaism, celibacy has never been encouraged; holy 
men especially are expected to marry. Any true marriage, ac¬ 
cording to the Kabbalah, becomes a symbolic realization of the 

9 Scholem, op.cit., pp. 249f, 275f. 
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love between the King and His Shekinah; it helps to heal the 
wounded heart of God. This reminds us that we have not yet 
mentioned the Song of Solomon, that collection of frankly carnal 
love songs which owes its place in the canon to the fact that 
Judaism took it as an allegory of the love between God and 
Israel, while Christians took it as referring to Christ and the 
Church or to God and the individual soul. It would seem that 
only those who take the Shekinah seriously are in a position to 
value the songs for what they are and yet to feel that they belong 
in Scripture. 

To return to Buber’s chronicle. The younger leader, known 
generally as “the Yehudi” (the Jew), is genuinely in love with 
Foegele, the wife of his youth, who bears him three children. 
But he leaves her for years on end to wander about Poland as a 
teacher, feeling he is called to do so; as the Shekinah wanders in 
exile, so must he. Returning to find Foegele on her deathbed, he 
promises to fulfill her request that he marry her sister, Schoendel. 
The second marriage results in two more children, but is full of 
tension and outbursts from Schoendel. She resents his treat¬ 
ment of her poor sister, his serene, maddening patience with 
herself, and his complete detachment from household problems 
brought on by his excessive generosity to strangers. 

One night the Yehudi wakes and looks out of his window into 
complete darkness. This is suddenly dispersed by the blast of a 
heavenly shofar, and he sees “red udders exuding the milk-white 
light of origin.” (The actual Milky Way is probably only the 
physical analogue of this mystery of the divine world.) He finds 
himself standing by a pool full of the white radiance. A wave of 
it takes on the form of a woman’s body swathed in a black veil, 
except for the bare feet, covered with dust and bleeding wounds 
from long wayfaring. She tells him that it is precisely the holy 
men, the Hasidic rabbis, who are tormenting and excluding her 
by their dissensions: “each of you exiles his comrades, and so 
together you exile me.” Her word to the Yehudi himself is: 
“one cannot love me and abandon the created being.” She raises 
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her veil, shows the face of his beloved Foegele, and appeals to 
him to help her go home. 10 

This vision and his repentance marked the beginning of a 
greatly enriched ministry of teaching and healing. We may as¬ 
sume his efforts toward reconciliation with the second wife. Just 
before his death, with his disciples and the five children around 
him, he once again asks her forgiveness, and she responds with 
tears. 


"COMFORT, LIFE, 
AND FIRE OF LOVE" 


sophia, spirit and shekinah may be seen as somewhat different 
but overlapping bands of the total spectrum of Divinity as im¬ 
manent in the universe and in man. The cosmic aspects are more 
prominent in Sophia. Spirit and Shekinah are more intimately 
concerned with experiences of inner life and human relatedness 
with which we are familiar, but with differences of emphasis. All 
three are closely related to what Friends call the Inward Light, 
although Friends have not clothed it in imagery nor thought of 
it as feminine. 

Such experiences have not ceased in our own day. Those ac¬ 
quainted with the techniques of Jungian analytical psychology 
will know that “active imagination” is sometimes practiced, in 
the sense of opening oneself to waking dreams or fantasies. 
Dream symbols come to the surface to speak or act on their 
own; the conscious mind carries on dialogue with them and 
works out their meanings for situations in actual life. The fan¬ 
tasy figures are highly personal to start with, but as this road is 
followed further, universal symbols may break through with 
numinous effect and fantasy be intensified into genuine vision. 

10 Martin Buber, For the Sake of Heaven (New York, 1945), pp. 
228ff. 
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A friend of mine wrote me a letter years ago about a fantasy 
series of this kind. She had a sympathetic “heavenly Mother” in 
a gray-blue robe, who treated her as the frightened small child 
she inwardly was, and helped her deal with an ugly old witch 
who, as often in dreams, represented some unacceptable ten¬ 
dency in herself. Encouraged to show sympathy to the witch, 
she fed her with oranges; the creature turned into a cheerful old 
peasant woman full of folk wisdom. Later a problematic situ¬ 
ation came up in my friend’s professional life, not the sort of 
thing folk wisdom could cope with. In the next fantasy the 
peasant woman split down the back like a chrysalis, and out 
stepped Athena, goddess of wisdom! 

Athena is the Greek equivalent of Sophia; being better known 
to our culture and portrayed in art, she is more available to 
pictorial imagination. It was a powerful experience of “august, 
feminine Authority and Wisdom.” “Tears filled my eyes, and 
although she said almost nothing, her Presence was calming 
and confidence-giving.” There were later visitations, but she did 
' not replace the tender Heavenly Mother. That a Mary figure 
; and a Sophia figure were both needed has been found true also 
by others, perhaps because in our culture a discrepancy is felt 
between wisdom and compassion, between knowledgeability and 
love. 

! A more unified dream experience is reported by a Quaker 
ppet, Elsie Landstrom. One Halloween, she took her two small 
children on a trick-or-treat expedition and they met all manner 
of hobgoblins and ghosts. At bed-time, after singing the dox- 
ology together, the children asked, “What is a holy ghost?” On 
the spur of the moment she defined it as a soft breath or sigh 
from God toward us, conveying love and hope. Later that night 
jshe dreamed of walking down a road to a great cathedral, en¬ 
tering and seating herself on a bench near the altar, on which 
stood candles and a plain cross. 

“Suddenly she was there, the Holy Ghost herself, looking less 
like a soft breath than anything I had ever seen: a lightning flash 
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